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ABSTRACT 

The study attempts to investigate, examine, and 
for«ulate a theory of career developnent and occupational choice 
related to those individuals choosing to becoae public school (K-12) 
teachers. Three groups of data are presented. The first section 
consists of a review of the literature pertaining to four theories of 
career develop»ent and occupational choice: (1) personality-oriented, 
(2) self-conceptual, (3) sociology-based, and (4) trait and factor 
theories. The theories of Super, Holland, and Hiller and Form are 
discussed briefly to illustrate each contemporary career development 
approach. Part 2 consists of an investigation of teacher 
characteristics and the characteristics of the teaching profession as 
w«?ll as a survey of teachers* reasons for their occupational choice. 
In part 3, this material is reorganized into Blaa's conceptual model, 
which synthesizes all of the data into a theoretical tiodel for the 
career development and occupational choice of public school teachers. 
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Introduction 



The way in which work manifests itself within a society may be referred 
to as the occupational structure. The present American occupational structure 
must certainly rank as one of the most complex in history, encompassing 
over 27,000 different occupations (Dept. of Labor, 1972) making occupational 
choice an increasingly difficult decision among youth. 

Although the many occupations in today's society are extremely diverse, 
the behavior of individuals within those occupations are quite similar. Whether 
examining a blue collar occupation, such as carpentry, or a white collar 
occupation, such as accounting, certain humanistic problems and related issues 
are almost always found to be present. Job dissatisfaction among workers, for 
example, is a phenomenon present in every occupational field and contributes 
(in part) to retention problems, unstable career patterns, strikes, and other 
occurrences related to worker dissatisfaction ( Dept. of HEW, 1973). For many 
individuals, job dissatisfaction is a result of disillusionment or unhappiness 
steraing from a poor occupational choice. 

The occupational choice of the individual is also of concern in terms 
of recruitment procedures and policies. It has been shown, for example, that 
people with certain 'types' of characteristics are happier and more successful 
at certain 'kinds' of work. Certainly, companies or businesses recruiting 
individuals for entrance into various occupational fields are concerned with 
identifying those characteristics which they feel to be desireable among their 
personnel choices. Conversely, individuals choosing an occupational field 
are usually just as concerned in picking a position in which the characteristics 
of the required tasks are commensurate with their own reeds, interests, and 
values. 



The ranifications and implications related to the occupational choice 
of the individual are both clear and awesome. Based on a single decision, an 
individual may form the pattern of his or her entire life. As educators, it 
is important for us to understand the means by which occupational choices are 
made, as we frequently help to shape and facilitate much of the data base 
upon which many youth make their occupational ly-related decisions. If we are 
to gain an understanding of the occupational choices of others, it would 
seera both natural and essential that we should also closely examine the 
individuals related to our om profession, by studying tht many factors affecting 
and forming the basis for their occupational choices. Not only will this 
understanding help us to help others, but it will perhaps also help us to 
better understand ourselves. 

This study will atempt to investigate, examine, and formulate a theory 
of career development and occupational choice related to those individuals 
choosing to become public school (K-12) teachers. The strategy for this 
task will be to generate three groups of data: 1) A review of the literature 
pertaining to the various schools of thought related to the topic of 
career development and occupational choice, 2) an investigation of teacher 
characteristics and the characteristics of the teaching profession, and 3) a 
formulation of a specialized theory of occupational choice related to those 
individuals in and entering the teaching profession at the K-12 level. 



PART I 

Career Development and Occupational Choice 

According to a recent study by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (1973), the nature of man and the American society demands 
that work is a central and dominant activity in life. Findings of this 
study indicated that work provides the means by which man establishes 
himself (internally as well as externally) within the psychological, 
sociological, and economic domains of life in this society. If we accept, 
at the very least, the hypothesis that the work performed by man is 
of extreme importance, and if we wish to acquire the knowledge and skills 
necessary to meaningfully aid in the occupational guidance of youth, then 
it seems essential to question the means by which man determines the type 
or kind of work he will perform for the majority of his lifetime. 

Prior to entering this investigation, however, it is necessary to 
first establish a series of working definitions for many of the terms which 
will be utilized throughout this study. 

Bailey (1972) suggests that a schematic representation of four 
closely related terms can serve as a frame of reference for defining 

« 

many other related concepts, where: 

Career > Occupation « Vocation > Job 

This representation should be read " career is greater than occupation" 
which is analagous to " vocation is greater than job A aareer should be 
considered to be both developmental and longitudinal (Bailey, 1972). It 
is the sequence of positions held throughout a person* s life (Super et.al., 1957) 
where a position is considered to be a group of tasks performed by one 
person consisting of a specific set of role expectations. The major positions 
occupied by adults and adolescents are those of family member, student, and 



worker (Super, 1972). An ocanpaticn niay be considered to be a category 
or specific activity in the social structuring of work, which may be 
manifested as a group or series of similar jobs or positions in one or 
more establishments. 

As the concept of a career is developmental in nature, an important 
concept to identify and define is that of career development. Career 
development is the term used to describe the total accumulation of all 
behavior and experiences directly and indirectly related to the aforementioned 
familial, eaucational, and occupational roles played by each person throughout 
his/her lifetime (Super, 1972) before, during, and after entry into an 
occupation(s) (Bailey § Stadt, 1973). Within this career development 
continuum there exists a more specific and narrow career pattern , which is 
the sequence of changes in occupational field or level made by an individual 
during his working life (Supe'r et. al., 1957). It should be noted at this 
point that career development is frequently used interchangeably with the 
term vocational development. Although these two te'rms are frequently 
considered to have the same meaning (Herr & Cramer, 1972) there is a 
difference between the two concepts .which is worth identifying. Vocational 
development is concerned with the behaviors and experiences of the individual 
directly related to work ( as manifested in the occupational roles played by 
the individual) , and usually stresses the psychology and sociology of 
occupations. Career development, on the other hand, takes into account a 
broader spectrum of concerns (as well as roles/positions) such as the 
development of the self concept, career planning, decision-making, vocational 
behavior, as well as the formation of attitudes, values, concepts, and 
skills (Bailey & Stadt, 1973). In this way. career development is conceptually 
much broader than vocational development. 

As can readily be seen by surveying each of the proposed definitions. 



occupation! choice is but one part of the total career and vocational development 
of an individual. The career development process experienced by an individual 
forms the primary basis for the occupational choice which he or she will 
make, as well as continuing to form the basis for future occupational ly-related 
decisions throughout the individual's lifetime. The discussion of occupational 
choice, therefore, must begin witn a discussion of theories of career development. 

The present theories of career development trace their roots to the 
beginning of the present century with the birth of the vocational guidance 
movement (Bailey & Stadt, 1973). The director of the first vocational guidance 
center, Frank Parsons, is usually credited for generating the first theory 
of occupational choice and guidance. Parsons (1909) felt that the occupational 
choice of the individual was made through a scientific, three phase process: 
1) study and understanding of self, 2) study of the requirements of occupations, 
and 3) *true reasoning* about the relationships between the facts and data 
obtained. This theory is frequently referred to as the Trait or Trait and 
Factor Theory; as it essentially consisted of a theoretical matching process 
between the individual and his/her occupational options. Proponents of the 
trait and factor theory during this period (1900-Late 1940* s) generally felt 
that all occupations had certain task requirements which could be classified 
according to the level of intelligence and abilities which workers performing 
the specif "c tasks had to be capable of fulfilling. The individual's occupational 
choice, therefore, was based on an assessment of his own intelligence, interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes (self-understanding); an assessment of the specific 
occupational requirements under consideration; and a logical evaluation ( 'true 
reasoning' ) of whether his/her intelligence and abilities were of a level 
and/or type which would be sufficient to enable him/her to perform the required 
job tasks and duties. Based on this theory, guidance personnel seeking to help 



facilitate intelligent occupational decisions on the part of youth assumed 

that the best method which could be utilised for guidl.iS the youth would be 

to apply and analyze tests gauged to measure general intelligence, interests, 

and aptitudes. Through the utilisation of these types of tests (e.g. I.Q., 

GATB, etc.) it was reasoned that the 'true reasoning' stage of evaluation 

would be based on valid, reliable information and would be more easily 

facilitated and meaningful. An additional factor frequently taken into consideration 

within this guidance/choice process was the status of the socioeconomic level 

of the youth's family. 

In summary, the trait and factor theory of occupational choice/ 
guidance was a testimonial to the widespread acceptance of sioply 'matching' 
the abilities and interests of youths with occapational i^quirements and 
trends (Crites, 1965). ^ 



The trait and factor theory was utilized extensively by vocational 
guidance personnel from 1910 through the.l950's. During the early and middle 1950»s, 
however, there was growing concern that severe deficiencies existed in both 
theory and practice (Bailey & Stadt, 1973). In 1955, for example, Thomdike and 
Hagan (1959) conducted a study of 10,000 men who had been given a battery of 
aotitude tests in 1953. The analysis of the aptitude test scores were compared 
with the educational and vocational histories of the men, with significant 
and startling results. Thorndike and Hagan (1959) found that: 

1) The policy of using tests to guide individuals into 
a single or set of occupations was not valid, since 
the aptitude tests were not found to be reliable 
predictors of eventual occupational position/success. 

2) Individuals entered occupations for a great and diverse 



number of reasons, many of which were unrelated to 
their abilities, intelligence, and aptitudes. As 
this was found to be the case, and since general 
intelligence and aptitude tests did not inventory 
these other components of behavior, these tests 
were found to be inappropriate for use as guidance 
instruments (especially when used exclusively) and 
as predictors of future occupational success/position. 

Mary studies of this type were conducted during this era (1945-1955, approx.) 
and all generally reflected similar findings. As a result, alternative theories 
of vocational development and occupational choice began to emerge in the early 
19S0*s (Bailey S Stadt, 1973). Proponents of the emerging theories continued 
to develop, test, evaluate, and refixie their theories through the 1960»s, 
to the point where four distinct |pproaches related to career development 
and occupational choice had been established (Osipow, 1968). 

Before outlining and discussing the four categories of present-day career 
development theories, it is important to note that although they differ in 
emphasis, they all revolve around a common body of accepted data. To understand 
this assertion, one must remember that these theories evolved as a reaction to 
the inadequecy of the trait and factor approach, which considered only a limited 
number of factors (intelligence, aptitudes, etc.) related to vocational development. 
The new theories which emerged from that era are different from the trait and 
factor approach in that they take into account a greater number and diversity 
of related factors; they differ from each other in the aspect of which of the 
factors are considered to be the primary detemimnts (those factors considered 
to play a dominant role) of career development. The factors affecting the 
career development of the individual are generally classified as follows ( with 
no implied indices as to relative importance) : 



A. The Concepts of Roles and the Self 



I. Roles: those behaviors which are expected/ 

required by various social, familial, 

and occupational positions (Sarbin, 1954). 

II. Self-Concept: the inner thoughts, feelings, 

attitudes, and values; and the experiences, 
expectations, attitudes, values, and 
opinions which are externally derived 
(Barry i, Wolfe, 1962). In short, the self- 
concept includes 

a. The person's own intimate view of 
t himself • or his self-image 

b. his/her perception of how others view 
him, or his idea of his social self 

c. his/her perception of the person he 
would like to be, or his ideal self 

B. Personal Factors 

Intelligence 
Special Aptitudes 
Interests 
Personality 
Attitudes and Values 

(Super, et.al.,1957) 

C. Situational Factors 
Parental Socioeconomic Status 

o 

ERIC 



Religious Background 
Atmosphere of Home 

Parental Attitudes toward the Individual 6 Education 
General Economic Situation 
General International Situation 

(Super, et.al., 1957) 

Based on the different interpretations of the importance of these various 
factors as determinants, the four classifications of career development 
and occupational choice theory generally conform to the following configuration 
(Osipow, 1968) : 

I. Personality-Oriented Theories of Career Development 

These theories commonly utilise the underlying hypothesis that 
people select occupations with potential for satisfying their needs as 
well as meeting the requirements established by their personality configurations 
A corollary hypothesis is that exposi re to an occupation modifies the 
personality characteristics of the wc rker so that, for example, construction 
workers all eventually exhibit personality characteristics. 

Proponents of this type of theory inc ude Holland, Roe, Small, and Schaffer. 

II, Self -Conceptual Theories of :areer Development 

These theories generally encot pass three central theses: 

1) individuals develop more clearly defined self-concepts as they 
grow older 

2) people develop percepticas of the world of work which they sub- 
sequently compare with 'heir self-image in attempting to 

make career-related decisions, and 

3) the eventual occupatiotial decisions are based on the similarity 



of the individual's self-concept and the vocational concept 
of the chosen occupation. 

Proponents of this type of theory include Super, Ginsberg, and Rodgers. 

in. Sociology-Based Theories of Career Development 

These theories are often referred to as aooident or reality theories 
of occupational choice. The central hypothesis of these theories is that 
circumstances beyond the control of the individual (situational factors) 
contribute significantly to the occupational choice; and that the principal 
task confronting all individuals is the development of techniques to learn 
to effectively cope with his/her environment. 

Advocates of this typ^ of theory include Miller and Form, Caplow, 
and Hollingshead. 

IV. Trait and Factor Theories 

Contemporary trait and factor t leories have, for the most part, 
been absorbed into other approaches o* vocational counseling and choice. 
Very few vocational counseling jracti :ioners today are trait and factor 
adherents, although those who are typically are concerned with a broader 
base of determinants and factors thar were utilised in the early 1900*s. 

To better illustrate each conteupora y career development approach (with 
the exception of the trait and factor theory), and to devise a model with 
which to classify determinants and characteristics related to the career 
development and occupational choice of pablic school teachers, the theories 
of Donald Super, John Holland, And Miller and Form will be briefly discussed. 



Holland*s Theory of Occupational Choice 

John Holland's theory of occupational choice, frequently referred to as 
the Copeer Tupolagy Thepi^u, is a personality-based approach. Basically, the 
theory assumes that an individual, at the time of .us occupational choice, is 
a product of the interaction of his particular heredity with the forces and 
factors related to family, culture, peers, and general environment (Bailey § 
Stadt, 1973). Out of this total interactive experience, each individual develops 
a hierarchy of preferred methods for dealing with environmental tasks, which is 
referred to as the individual's adJusHve or 'personality oj*ier,tation (Osipow, 
1968). Additionally, Holland (1959) asserts that the world work consists of 
occupational enviroynents , each of which is commensurate with one of the 
personality orientations in terms of work requirements and characteristics. The 
individual making an occupational choice, therefore, 'searches out' those 
occupations which contain the ty^es, of environments which will satisfy his 
personal hierarchy of adjustive orientation (Holland, 1959). Table I (Bailey § 
Stadt, 1975) briefly illustrates the personality orientations and occupational 
environments developed by Holland. 



TABlfl 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



A' SUMMARY OF HOLLAND S (1959. 1966) PERSONALITY TYPES AND ENVIRONMENTAL MODELS 



Personatity Types • 
(Moddt Pc^rsonal Oncntation) 


Environmental J/odols * 
(Occupational EnviroNrrients) 


Type 


Description 


Type 


Typical Occupations 


Realistic 
(Vocofic) 


E-^)Dys Dctivit cs ff'.iutnnc: phvs»cal strcngtn 
agcifcss»ve. coocJ n-o:or crcan:ra:»on: lacks 
vcrbnl and mtc'corsonai s<iJ!s; prefers con- 
crete to absir^c: pro::iCTi$. unsccjODie: etc 


?.ea:istic 
;?/.otoric) 


laoorers. machine operators, avia- 
tors, farmers, truck drivers, car- 
penters, etc. 


loteUeciudi 


Tosk ofje!\:oa. " tninns througJi'* prcD.onr.s: 
ottennpts lo orcj^n.ze and undorsionct the 
tA^AriH ' f>r%\n*j^ AfT^b.piJous v^Ofk idsics snd 
intraceptive activities: abstract onen:ation. 
etc. 


inic-.iectuat 


PhysiCist. anthropologist, chemist, 
mathematician, biologist, etc. 


Social 

(Supportive) 


prefers teacr.ing or :^erapeu!tc ro^es: Iifces 
a safe settntg: possesses verbal and inter- 
personal sk»M^: sociafSy ortentec: accepting 
of fcnrjintne impulses: etc. 


Social 

iSupportive) 


Clinical psychologist, counselor, 
foreign missionary, teacher, etc. 


Convcntronai 
(Conforming) 


Perform.'; str.iCturea verbal and ffumorica* 
activities and subordinate roies: achieves 
goals through conformity 


Conventional 
(Conforming) 


Cashier, statistician, bookkeeper, 
administrative assistant, post of- 
fice clerk, etc. 


Entorprisirg 
(Persuasive) 


Prefers vorsal s^.j^s tn situations vvhic^i cro- 
v:dc opportunities for dominating, sealing, 
or leading others 


E t*2rorising 
\ ^rsuasive) 


Car salesman, auctioneer, poliu* 
cian. master of ceremonies, buyer, 
etc. 


Artistic 
(Esthetic) 


Prefers incJtrect personal reiaticnsnips pre- 
fers dealing with environmental proc £rrs 
through se;f*exoress»cn m artistic mec a. . 


A sttc 
si tnetic) 


Paei. novelist, musician, sculptor, 
p aywright. composer, stage direc- 
tor, etc. 



•Terms within pafenthescs eeno:e e3r:»er ncTcrdatwre 

SOURCE; J. Zaccan*. Tftco^f^s of Occup^tton^f Cw^ce Yocat znsf ofiment Boston: Meughton Miffwo. 1970. p 44. 



Holland's (1559) h>T)otheses related to the occupational choice process 
may be outlined as follows: 

1. The person directs himself toward the occupational classification 
for which his/her development has impelled him by selecting the occupation at 
the head of his particular hierarchy of classification. 

2. Within a major classification of occupations, the person's 
selection of an occupation is a function of his self- evaluation and his 
ability at performing adequately in his chosen environment. 

3. Both of the processes identified in #1 and #2 are affected by 
personal factors, knowledge of occupations, and understanding of general envi- 
ronmental factors. 

4. Persons with inaccurate or limited self-knowledge make inadequate 

choices more frequently than persons with accurate self-knowledge. 

0 

One important point which should be presented is that Holland does not 
imply that an individual with an artistic personality orientation, for example, 
will always choose a strictly artistically-related occupation. He does, however, 
imply that characteristics exist between all of these occupational occupational 
environments, to varying degrees, and that an individual may choose an occupation 
with a combination of characteristics reflecting his/her personal orientation. 
For example, Holland classifies a Dental Assistant as being an occupation 
combining social, artistic, and investigative characteristics (identified as SAI) 
with social characteristics most prominant, followed by artistic, followed by 

investigative. 

This system of classification denotes two concepts: 

Occupational environments share a number of common characteristics; 
individuals with any of the common matching personality orientations are likely 
to choose the occupa^;ion in quest ion. For example, the occupation of Dental 
Assistant might be chosen by individuals reflecting primarily social, artistic. 



or investigative personality orientations. 

As a result of an oxter si ve (N=779) study conducted in 1970 as a^i 
attempt to refine the intra- class relationships, Holland was able to establish 
a hexagonal model for reflecting the general relationships and degree of 
commonalities between the occupational environments (Figure 1) : 



Figure 1 

A HcKogomil >lo<Jel for lotcrpretating Intcr- 
and Intva-Claso Relationships 




Contemoporary uses of Holland's career t>'pology theory have been 
generally concentrated in guidance activities, where Holland's Occupational 
Inventory instrument (based on his theory) has been used to help youth become 
exposed to various sets of career/occupational options. 



Super's Theory of Career Development 

Super's theory of career development and occupational choice is an 
example of the self -conceptual, developmental type of approach. His theory 
is the approach which has probably received the most attention, initiated the 
most research, been the most conceptually comprehensive, and most influenced 
the field of vocational psychology (Herr § Cramer, 1973). 

Super first began formulating his theory of vocational development* 
in 1953, when he identified the main elements of his approach as including 
individual differences, occupational multi-potentiality of each person, 
ability patterns, career patterns, parental identification, life stages, job 
satisfaction, work as a way of life, and the development of the self-concept 
(Bailey § Stadt, 1973). He then organized all of the diverse elements identified 
into ten propositions for a theory related to career development (Super, 1953) : 



* When Super first began working on his theory, he utilized the term 'vocational 
development' to describe the concept of career development, as the term 'career 
development' had not yet been introduced 



COPY 



A Th«>r\* of Vocational Development 



1. People differ tn tlieir ahitities. interests, and personalities, 

2. They are qualified, by virtue of these charactertittcs. each for a number 
of occupations* 

3. Each of thei^e occupations requires a characteristic pattern of abilities* 
interests, and personality traits, with tolerances wide enough, however, 
to allow boti) some varity of occupations for each tndiv-idual and some 
variety of individuals in each occupation. 

4. Vocational preferences and competencies, the situations in which people 
live and work, and hence their self-concepts, change with time and 
experience {although self-concepts are generally fairly stable from late 
adolescence until late maturity), m.^king choice and adjustment a con- 
tinuous process. 

5. This process may be summed up in a series of life stages characterized as 
those of grov\th. exploration, establislimetit. maintenance, and decline, and 
these stages may in turn be subdivided into (a) the fantasy, tentative, 
and realistic phases of the exploratory stage, and ib) the trial and stable 
phas'es of the establishment stage. 

6. The nature of the career pattern (that is, the occupational level attained 
and the sequence. frequencv« and duration of trial and stable jobs) is 
determined by the indiv-iduars parental socioeconomic level, mental 
ability, and personality characteristics, and by the opportunities to which 
he IS exposed. 

7. De\-elopment through life stages can be guided, partly by facilitating the 
process of maturation of abilities and interests, and partly by aiding in 
reality testing and in the development of the self-concept, 

8- The process of vocational development is essentially that of developing 
and implementing a self-concept: it is a compromise process in which the 
self<oncept is a product of the interacts >n of inlierited aptitudes, neural 
and endocrine makeup, opportunity to p! y various roles, and e%-aluations 
of the extent to which the results of role ^laying meet with the approval 
of superiors and fellows 

9. The process of compror lise between indiv iual and social factors, betxveen 
self-concept and realit\ . is one of role pla; mg. whether the role is played 
in fantasy, in the cou- «eHng : ttrvie>v, c * in real life acti\ities such as 
school classes, clubs. { irt-timc w nV. and *ntrv* jobs. 
!©• Woik satisfactions anc hfe sat.5r.^.:tions d '^end upon the extent to which 
the individual finds acequate * -..tl.-ts for s abilities, interests, personality 
traits, and values; the* depent* -it on his ♦ ^tablishment in a t\"pe of work, 
a role %vhich his grc .th and exploratoi experiences have led him to 
consider congenial an appropriate. 

S<^i'ftCt: From: D E. Stir* , **.% thr-»v voc*t(oft..t dtf\-etopment/* .4mfnVi« ^iy^k.-h^^ 
Vottfm« N? 8. l«5J. p?. Cor>right :*:S by the AtrtrtcM Pfychobgical .%»»oci»tioo. and 



In order to test and refine his theoretical model (set of propositions) 
Super in 1951 began a long term Career Pattern Study. Based on his ten 
propositions as well as findings evolving from this research study, Super 
generated a series of five life stages (Super, 1957). According to Super, the 
stages encompass a description of the vocational behaviors which generally 
occur within each individual's life stage periods. 

Super's Life Stages (From Bailey § Stadt, 1973) 

Growth Stage ; (Birth-14) Self-concept develops through identification 
with key figures in family and peer group; needs and 
fantasy dominate early in this stage, interest and capacity 
become more important in the latter part of this stage with 
increasing social participation and reality testing. The 
sub-stages of this stage are: 

Fantasy 4-10 
Interest 11-12 
Capacity 13-14 

Exploration Stage ; (Age 15-24) Self-examination, role tryout, and 

occupational exploration takes place in leisure activities, 
the school, and through part-time work. Sub-stages of 
this stage are: 

• Tentative 15-17 
Transition 18-21 
Trial 22-24 

Establishment Sta ge; (Age 25-44) After choosing an appropriate field of 
' endeavor, effort is put forth to establish a permanent 
place within it.Substages of this stage are: 

Trial 25-30 (May or may not occur) 
Stabiliiation 31-44 

Maintenance Stage ; (Age 45-64) Having established a position within 
" the~world of work, the concern is now to hold it, with 

continuation along established lines. 

Decline Stage ; (Age 65 on) Work activity changes and eventually ceases, 
Sew roles are developed, first of selective participant, 
then that of observer. Substages of this stage are: 



Deceleration 65-70 
Retirement 71 on 



The importance of the life stage model was that it furnished a research 
base for two major concepts (Bailey § Stadt, 1973): 

1. Vocational development is an ongoing, continuous, 
generally irreversible process, and 

2. It is an orderly, patterned process. 

By 1963, Super had developed a theoretical model for the process by 
which career - related decisions are made throughout the life stages. The 
series of activities which allow each individual to make these decisions are 
referred to as Voaational development Tasks, and each task encompasses a 
specific set of attitudes and behaviors (Osipow, 1968) : 



Atlitwdcs and Bc!ia\ior$ Rctcvant to Vocational Developmental Tasks 

1. CrystaUization (14-lS) 

a- awareness of the need to cnitallize 

fc. use of resources 

c. awareness of factors to consider 

rf. awareness of contingencies which may affect goals 

r. dilferentiation of interests and values 

/. awareness of prrvcnt-future relationships 

g. formulation c»f a generalized preference 

h. consistency of preference 

L possession of information concerning the preferred occupation 
/. planning for the preferred occupation 
k, wisdom of the vocational preference ^ 

2. Specification (lS-21) 

a. awareness of the need to specifv 
h. use of resources in specification 
c. awareness of factors to consider 

rf. awareness of contingencies which may affect goals 

e. differentiation of interests and values 

f. awareness of present-future •relationships 

g. specification of a vocational preference 

h. consistency of preference 

f. possession of infonnation concerning the preferred occupation 
f. planning for the preferred occupation 

uisdom of the vocational preference 
L confidence in a specific preference 

3. Implementation (21-24) 

a. awareness of the need to implement preference 
fe. planning to implement preference 

Cn executing plans to qualify for entrv 
d. obtaining an entry job 
4* Stabilization (2V33) 

0. awareness of the need to stabilize 
fc. planning for stabili/atton 

becoming qualified for a stable r-^gular jc i or accepting the ine\itabib'tv 
of instability 

d. obtaining a stable regular job or acting c \ resignation to instability 
5. Consolidation (35 plus) 

a* awareness of the need to consul date an advance 

b. possession of information as to how to c 'isolidate and advance 
C. planning for consolidation and aJvance; .ent 

d. executing consolidation and ad\..ncemen. plans 

{tiflrft »od behavior*. :r 5^. 91 fn -.r<^r D ST»f:#^e%«M. R. M«lm X. »-<| 
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lOn available 

In summary, based on his previous research, Super conceives of career 
development as a continuous process of developing and implementing a self- 
concept with satisfaction to self and benefit to society. The underlying 
thesis of this theory is that the individual chioses OQOiipations vhose ahavac- 
teHotii^s will allow him to function in a role that is consistent with his 
self-concept, vhei^e the self-concept itself is a factor of the individual's 
developmental history (Herr, 1970) . 



Miller and Form's Theory of Career Development 

Miller and Form's theory of career development and occupational choice 
revolves around three major concepts: 

1. Vocational development life stages 

2. The development of career p. tterns 

3. The socialization process 

According to Mathews and Drabick (19(9), the socialization process is a 
structural force which, among other things iielps to develop occupational 
interest in youth. Exposure to varicus so ialization factors is expected to 
produce diverse occupational aspirations .nd to generate various motivations 
for selected occupations. Additionally, tie socialization process varies for 
men and women, due to membership ir. diff' rent types of inter-personal relationship 
groups , 

Miller and Form feel that the ?ocir lization process may be traced through 
five life stages: 



1. hefcfctotj^ — Birih ~ Age !4 
Prc-schoo! 

Socia!i?ation» work rote taking u-ithin 
the home, modeling after parents. 

Experience wxxh %*ork ta^ks in the home 
IS acquired, roots of uork habiu 
developed. • 

In^school 

Kurth<l sociatuation. Character^ per- 
sonality and values emerge, Secon- 
darv* uork models observed. 
11. Initial' — 14 — End of for met or Jull^iime 
iduct fiOfi 

Dependence upon home is weakened. 
Indoctrination of work values of 
responstbiUty> willingness to work 

Adapted by the editor frosn Chapters t5-20 
of C. Miller and \V. If, Form* hJvitnd 
Socictogy^ New York: Harper and Bro«.» 
t95t. 




h*rd» gel abng with peoplei handle 
money> etc. 

Adjust aspiration to realistic level. 
Acquire technical and social skills 
relevant to job performance. Adjust 
to a worker culture. 
tlL Tficl — From school tecting — Age 34 

Select permanently a satisfying job. 
Develop a career orientation: am- 
bitious^ responsive, fulfiUedt con* 
fused, frustrated, or defeated. 
IV. Statu — 33 to retirement 

Settling down in an occupation. Estab* 
Hshing social roots in work plant and 
community. Progress to highest 
achievement level attainable. 
V, Retired — Retirement ta death 

Adjust to non-work. Shift from work to 
home interests, change in status, 
change in friendship patterns^ secu* 
rity, and health. 



At the heart of the life stage development approach is the configuration 
of the career pattern of the individual as affected by various social 
factors^ usually not within the control o:* the individual. After studying 
the work histories of adults at different occupational levels. Miller and 
Form were able to identify several t:T>es o' career patterns (Super, 1957): 



!• Stable : characteri :ed by comparatively early achievement 
of stability (as i the case of many professional 
workers and ome s illed and clerical workers) 

2. Conventional : characterize by a series of trral jobs 

culminating In a s able job (as in the case of 
many skilleJ and c erical workers) 

3. Unstable : character:' :ed b^ trial jobs, then temporary 

stability, :\>llow i by a return to earlier instability 
(as in the c::se o many semiskilled and some clerical 
workers) 

4^ ^fultiple Trial : character L red by an unbroken series of trial 
jobs (as in the ;ise of many domestic-service 
workers and jemir killed workers) 



Aside from the individuaTs psychological and physical characteristics. 

Miller and Form feel the factors most affecting the socialization process 

might fall into categories such as: 

Socioeconomic status of parents and self 

Father's and Mother's job 

Parental aspirations 

Number of siblings 

Geographic location 

Economic conditions of environment 

Characteristics of the era, and 

Other non predictable factors, such as: 

Accidents 

Illness 

Death of important others 
Unanticipated opportunities 
Unanticipated liabilities 

Sociology-based theories such as those suggested by Miller and Form 

generally differ slightly as to identification of those factors which 

constitute primary determinants of the socialization process. 

One factor which is generally thought to be significant is the Fa,axly 

and Social Class (Bailey § Stadt, 1973). Jensen and Kirchner (1955) 

found that sons tend to follow the general type and level of their father's 

occupations, especially within professional occupations. Additionally, it 

was found that when sons did not follow in the type and level of their 

father's occupation, they tended to enter occupations at a level above 

those of their fathers. Youmans (1954) found that the father's occupational 

level (in terms of social stratification) was the most important social 

factor in senior (high school) boy's occupational expectations. 

Another social factor which is considered to significantly affect 

occupational choice is the environment, in terms of whether the individual 

comes from a rural or urban background. Middleton & Grigg (1959), for 

example, found that high school students from urban environments tended to 
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express greater occupational and educational aspirations than high school 
students from rural areas. 

Other factors found to have significant effects on occupational choice 
were race, and sex. Mathews and Drabick (1969) found that youths of 
different races chose occupations ostensibly for different reasons (reflecting 
the result of different socialization processes). Additionally, dramatic 
differences were also discovered in the reasons given for occupational 
choice among men and women. A partial summary of their findings is presented 
in Tables II and III. 
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One of the factors related to occupational choice which many feel 
has significant meaning is that of occupational status or prestige. 
Although this factor differs from occupational group to occupational 
group, this factor is generally felt to have a great deal of importance. 
Tseng and Carter (1970). for example, found when testing the occupational 
aspirations and choices of adolescent boys that there existed a significant 
degree of correlation (r=.38; p<.01) between the skill levels required of 
the expressed occupational choice and the prestige of the occupation chosen. 
Similar studies show that the prestige of various occupations frequently 
are a determinant of those choosing the occupation as part of their career. 



A Theoretical Model of Occupational Choice 

It is necessary, due to the nature o " this study, to utilize some 
type of model to organise all factors and ieterminants related to teachers 
and the teaching occupation (Part II) intc a comprehensive framework. 

To choose between any of the theoreti :al models presented to this 
point for this purpose would be inappropriate, as adequate evidence exists 
to support each of the theories/approache to occupational choice. 

Peter Blau (1956) however, perhaps r-'cognizing this dilemna, has 
developed a conceptual framework for occl national choice which integrates 
various components of all of these approaches. As this framework is 
highly applicable to the purposes of thi « study, a slightly modified form 
of this framework (Figure II) will ultir.ately be utilized in Part III as 
a tool for combining all of the data generated within Parts I and II. 
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PART II 



The purpose of this section will be to organize all .of the research 
and data related to the characteristics of 1) public school teachers, and 2) 
public school teaching (as an occupation) into a configuration commensurate 
with the factors identified as important in the career development continuums 
presented in part I. Psychological and sociological characteristics of 
teachers will be identified, as well as a review of the personal characteristics 
of the 'average' public school teacher (in the 1970's). Additionally, 
data related to reasons given by teachers for their occupational choice 
will be surveyed. This material will then be reorganized into Blau's 
conceptual model CPart III), synthesizing all of the data into a theoretical 
inodel for the career development and occupational choice of public school 
teachers . 

Characteristics of Teachers 

A'^adenio Aptitude /Achievemen: 

A common belief related to t\ 2 teaching profession is that teaching 
has generally attracted college studen* s of mediocre mental ability. Although 
many feel this situation is changing, he results of several studies tend 
to support this assertion (Stinnett, 1.^68). In a study conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service (19S:) ut lizing the Selective Service College 
Qualification Test, the evidence was v.ot extremely encouraging for educators: 



Classification % Passing 

Engineering 68 
Physical Science ft Math 64 
O . Humanities 52 

ERJC Education 27 



A more comprehensive study conducted by Burnett and NfacMinn (1966) 
at Ohio State tended to reflect the same order of findings; education students 
were found to (significantly). surpass non-education students on only 3 
of 10 measures of academic aptitude and achievement: 
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In summary. North (19S8) pointed out that although there is some evidence 
to suggest that teacher education students in certain colleges that maintain 
high admission standards compare favorably with non-education students » the 
field of education (as a whole) is not successfully competing with other 
professions in recruiting the high caliber of personnel which it needs and 
which is available. 
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Personal itu OficKtatioK3 of T&aohers 

One of the most important psychological factors concerning career 
development and occupational choice indent if ied in Part I was the personality- 
orientation of the individual (especially in Holland's approach). 

Holland (1970) as a result of a long-term study, classifies an 
individual choosing public school teaching at the elementary level for 
his/her occupation as SAI (Social, Artistic, Investigative) and an individual 
choosing to teach at the secondary level for his/her occupation as SAE 
(Social, Artistic, Enterprising). Tne primary characteristic of the average 
teacher's personality mode, therefore, is the social ( or supportive ) 
aspect. According to Holland's model, the socially oriented individual prefers 
theraputic roles, likes a safe setting, possesses verbal and interpersonal 
skills, and is generally socially oriented. 

Various studies conducted related to the personality orientations of 
teachers has generated data commensurate with Holland's theoretical personality 
classifications. 

Hollander and Parker (1969), in a study examining occupational stereotypes 
and their relationships to vocational choice, found that teachers were typically 
characterized as having a need configuration of high affiliation and high 
exhibition tendencies. 

Krause(1970) , in a study of work values as related to Holland's six 
personality orientations, found that teachers tended to most value the social 
rewards of teaching. 

Levine (1970), attempting to generate a tentative psychological des- 
cription of the American teacher, was able to construct a personality 
description for male and female public school teachers. The male teachers 
were found to have a tendency to exhibit an authortarian and rigid personality. 



Additionally, the male teachers was found to be (as oppossed to men in other 
professional occupational groups) more verbally fluent, outgoing, self -centered , 
opinionated, patient, and helpful (in terns of helping others). 

Female teachers were inclined to be more self-confident, self-assured, 
verbally fluent, cooperative, conventional, and in need of greater supervision 
than women in other professional occupational groups. 

In summary, these studies (as well as others reviewed) tend to support 
Holland's general classification and personality orientations for male and 
female teachers. 

Ocfcupatianal Prestige 

As previously shown, the occupational prestige (or status) of 
various occupations is a major determinant in the individual's choice of the' 
occupation in question. It is important to note, however, that this is not 
necessarily the case for all occupations. There is evidence that although 
the prestige of public school teaching is not high, the relatively low status 
is of little (if any) concern to those choosing teaching for their occupation. 
Moffatt (1972) and others, for example, found that of all the factors related to 
the choice of the teaching profession, occupational status was not even mentioned 
by teachers responding to a sun'ey-type instrument. This fact is not suprising, 
however, considering the typical personality orientation of teachers is the social 
orientation. Krause (1970), in a study of work values, found that the group 
scoring lowest in perceiving occupational status as important was the social 
group (counselors, teachers, medical-related occupations, etc.). It is also 
important to note that in a study of the correlates of the perception of 
occupational prestige, Tseng and Rhodes (1973) found there was no significant 



difference in the perception of occupational prestige between men and women. 

Although establishing that occupational status is of relatively low 
importance to those individuals choosing to teach in the public schools, 
it may be of some value (in terms of establishing a frame of reference) to 
present a listing of *typicaP occupations ranked according to status as 
perceived by the general public. The most extensive study conducted along these 
lines was generated by two sociologists. North and Hatt (Shartle, 1965). The 
results of their study are presented in the following table. Note that prestige 
of public school teachers and instructors was ranked in the 34^^ and 36^^ 
positions (the difference between the two positions was not included in the 
related available data). 



HORfii>H%fr ScuE 



Occupations flanked VcccrJrn? lo Precise** 
Iba* 4 on inters si 



Ok cupariomil Title 




Riink 


V. S. Supreme Court Justice 


. 96 


1 


Phv^uian . . . . 


9J 


2.5 


State Governor 


91 


2.5 


Cabinet meriK*r in the feJera! covernm^ni 


92 


4.5 


Drplom.ii in the V, S. Foreign Ser\ice 


92 


4.5 


Mavor ci a large eity 


90 


6 


CoHeye professor „ . 


. 89 


8 


Scientist 


89 


8 


United States RcpreNeniative in Congress . . 


89 


9 


Banker _ .... . . ^. 


8$ 


10.5 


Government s:tentist . _ . 


88 


10.5 


Count) judge . . ^ 


„ 87 


IJ 


Head of a department in a state governmem 


87 


1} 


MtnUter . . . - _ . _ 


. - 87 


13 


Architect . 


86 


18 


ChemiSt - 


86 


18 


Dentisi _ 


86 


18 


Lau->er ... , 


, 86 


18 


Member of the board of directors of a large corporaticri 


86 


18 


Nuclear physicist , .. „ 


86 


18 


Priest . . 


- . 66 


18 


psyeholoftU . . ^ 


85 




Civil en;gineer . . 


. 84 


23 


Airline pilot . 


8J 


24.5 


Artist %%ho paints pictures that are evhibtted in galleries 


8J 


:4.5 


Onner of factors 4hat empioss about IW people 


82 


265 


Sociologist „ 






Accountant for a large business „ .... 


..... . St 


29 


Biologist 


_ SI 


29 


Musician in a symphony orchestra ... ... 


_ SI 


29 


Auihor of novels . _ 


80 


31.5 


Captain in the regular army . . .... .„ ^ 


SO 


31.5 


Building contractor » 


79 


34 


Economist .... „ . 


79 


34 


Imtructor in the public schools 


79 


34 


Public «chool teacher , 


7S 


36 


Counts Agricultural Agent .. .. , 


77 


37.5 


Railroad engineer 


77 


37.5 


Farm owner and operator 


. 76 


39 


Ol!kial of an international labor union .... 


75 


40.5 


Radio announcer 


75 


40.5 


Neu^papcr columnist 


74 


42.5 


Ouner-opcrator of a printing shop 


74 


42.5 
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El^ctrUian ^ _ 7j 

Tr«iincJ majhini«»i ^. « , » 73 

Welfare \%o:ker for a ciiy ^o^^rnmcni ^„ _ _ 7J 

UnJenakcr ^ " _ 7. J" 

Rcporicr on a J.»;!\ ne^^^p.tpcr , - . 7| 

Mana^vr of a Nrri,*!! More m a citv 59 

Bookkeeper ^ ^ 58 

In^urana* it^ent 5g 
Tcnani farmer—one uho ov%ns livciiock and machinery and 

m;inages ihe lurm 

Tra\tflmp \:;!eHm4n for a uho!co!c concern .... 63 

Playground director ^ 57 

Policeman .... ^ LIZ.. .^T LIl .^1 67 

Railroad conductor . T IZ l . .. ! 67 

Mail carrier . " 66 

Carivnrer , , .."ZIZZZZZ ZZZZ 65 

Aufomobtk rerairman . , ^11 61 

PlumKr . ^^^. .^^Z^" ' ^ ,,, 7'. 6J 

Garai^e mechanic _ ^ ^ " 

Local otTtcbt of a labor unton _ ^ _ 

Ouncr-opcrafor of lunch *tand . .-...H 'IZIZ\,.' .11 62 

Cor|H>ral in the re^^uUr army 

Machine operator in a fjictory . .. ^ £0 

Barber . . . . ^..^ ^ j9 

Ctcrk in a store [ 

Fhherman ^ho ouns hU o\^n boat . 58 

Streeiear motorman [ ZL^ 58 

Milk route man . ^ " 54 

Restaurant cook . . 54 

Truck dri\er _ "'^ 54 

Lumberjack [ 7 L^J" ' 53 

Filling station attendant 2. 111, 52 

Singer in a night club ] HI 111 52 

Farm hand ^ '^^11 50 

Coal miner . ... 49 

Tati driver ... • 49 

Railroad Miction hand _ 4^ 

Restaurant \i after _ S.IW,, L 4S 

Dock uorker .ZlZ/l!™! 47 

Night Hatch'^ian _ ' J* 47 

Clothes pre^^cr in a Iauijr> . ... .. . .1 4^ 

Soda fountain clerk 45 

Bartender Zl 44 

Janitor ^ 44 

Share cropper— one uho oun* no liu*-tock or ^uipment and 

doc* not man^i^e farm ..^ 40 

Garbage colfcwtor 55 

Street suceper ^ ji4 

Shoe »hiner jj 

Ot er-oU A\t'r^i2^ Si ore' 59 g 



45 

45 

45 

47 

48 

49 

51.5 

51.5 



51.5 

51.5 

55 

55 

55 

57 

5S 

59.5 

59.5 

62 

62 

62 

64.5 

64.5 

66 

68 

68 

6$ 

71 

71 

71 

73 

74.5 

74.5 

76 

77.; 

77.5 
79.5 



79.5 

81.5 

81.5 

83 

84 

85.5 

85.5 

87 
8$ 
89 
9U 
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Personal CharaQteHstioa and Profiles of Teachers ^^^^ ^'£''^'lf AV4Jt4Bj^g 
Moffatt (1972), as a result of an extensive and comprehensive study 
related to the status of the American public school teacher, was able to generate 
profiles of the ^typical* or 'average* elementary, secondary, male, and female 
teacher of 1971-72. 
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Reasons for* the Oacupatiorjit Clioiae 

Data from a number of studies documents the reported reasons for 
the occupational choice among related occupational groups of individuals. It 
is important to note, however, that career development and occupational choice 
theories are concerned with the aausss for the choice, which ultimately contribute 
to the establishment of the more concrete reasons which are usually investigated 
and reported. Within the context of this study, therefore, the reported reasons 
given by individuals for choosing the teaching profession should be viewed as 
the results of the implementation of the self -concept , the matching of the 
personality orientation with a suitable work environment, and the socialisation 
process affecting each person. 

Ryans (1960) found that teachers said they entered the profession because 
of the public and social ser\'ice character of teaching, and because of the 
intellectual nature of the occupation. 

Thorndike and Hagan (1960) found that 85.7% of the teachers they surveyed 
felt the major source of satisfaction in teaching was the contact which they 
had with young people, which certainly ^seems to be commensurate with the reasons 
usually given by teachers for entering the field. 

Moffatt (1972), in investigating the reasons for which men and women 
chose to teach, found the two main reasons to be 1) a desire to work with 
young people, and 2) the *value of education to society* (social importance). 
Moffatt 's (1972) total set of findings related to this subject is presented in 
the following graph. 



nU%OH% tKlt^ ^t^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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It is important to recognize that Moffatt's findings parallel many of 
the factors and determinants asserted to be important within the career 
development and occupational choice continuums in Part I. The two main reasons 
given in Moffatt's study by teachers, for example, parallel the theoretical 
classification for the personality orientation of teachers given in Holland's 
model. 

^tathews and Drabick (1970} reported two factors related to occupational 
choice as important which are also commensurate with Moffatt's data; specifically 
that 1) more men than women choose occupations for related rewards (Note 
on ^!affatt's graph the data related to job security, vacation, mobility) , and 
2) more women than men choose occupations for altruistic reasons (Note on 
Maffatt's graph the data related to the desire to work with young people, 
value of education to soci^jty, opportunity for life-time growth). 

It is also important to note that although the financial rewards of 
teaching were not felt to be of significar t importance to either men or women 
in choosing teaching, more women than men "elt this factor was important. 
Perry (1972), in a study related to the influence of selected factors on the 
choice of teaching as a career, also found this situation to be the case. One 
hypothesis which may be valid in resrjondinj to this situation is that teaching 
is really one of the few professions wherr women are assurred of earning as 
mu^h (usually) as men for equal work, although no hard evidence exists to really 
support this assertion. 



Characteristics of Teaching ^^^^ ^OPY ^ {ifi^^^ 

Manpower Supply and Projected Demand 

According to the National Center for Educational Statistics (1970) , 
there were an estimated 1.115,000 elementary school (public) teachers working 
in the Fall of 1970. There were also 934,000 secondary school (public) teachers 
working in the Fall of 1970. 

Simon and Fullam (1970) projected a 1975 demand for l,0i3,00 elementary 
school teachers, and 1,046,000 secondary school teachers. They also projected a 
1979 demand for 1,065,000 elementary school teachers and 1,024,000 secondary 
school teachers, with a continuing downward trend in demand beginning in 1976. 

Oaaupational Chax*acteristio8 
Murphy (1963), in compiling a manual of 'job facts*, presented the 
following data related to the occupational characteristics of public school 
teaching: 

1) Education and Training Required: 

Elementary- Mst states require Bachelor's degree 6 

certification 

Secondary- Sa helor's degree required in most states; 

faster 's required in some states to 
laintain certification 

2) Opportunity for Adv£= icement : 

Elementary- limited, although salary usually increases 

with experience 

Secondary- L mited, although a better chance exists in 
the secondary area than in the elementary 
area to advance to the administrative 
level, especially for men. \ 

\ 

A. 

\ 
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5) Average # of Hours Korked 

Elementary- 55-40 per week for 9 raos. per year 
Secondary- 40+ per week for 9 mos. per year 

4) Earnings (Average Nationwide) : $9,261 

(Moffatt. 1972) 



Selected Occupational Benefits 

Salary : Although the average salary of the public school teacher is 
not excessively high, the average work year is approximately 185 days, with a 
two month summer vacation (with pay, if the individual wishes to distribute 
his/her checks over the entire year) . 

Sick-leave Provisions : Most teachers are afforded at least 10 ten 
days of paid sick-leave (Stinnett, 1968)with additional provisions for 'professional 
days' and 'personal business days' (frequently with pay). 

Security : Latest data indicate that about 85% of the nation's public 
school teachers have job security of one form or another, contingent only upon 
•satisfactory' service (Stinnett, 1968). The most typical form of job security 
in the teaching profession has traditionally been the tenure system. Job security 
for public school teachers, therefore, has usually been considered to be high. 

Non-Wage Benefits : Two month summer vacation, insurance coverage, 
retirements plans, medical plans, etc. are usually given to teachers as part of 
their contractual package. 



PART in 



The purpose of this section is to synthesize all of the data presented 
in Parts I and II into Blau's conceptual model for occupational choice. The 
model will be slightly modified in some areas so as to be more meaningful for 
the specific occupational group under investigation. 



RELATIONSHIP OF PROCESS OF CHOICE A^D 



PROCESS OF SELECTION 



OCCUPATIOM.U 




ENTRY 



Occupational Choice Is 
Commensurate Kith Personality- 
Hierarchy of His Adjustive 
Orientation 



I 
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I. IMNEDIATE DETERMINANTS: 
INDIVIDUAL 

Reward Value Hierarchy 

Male: (1) Social Value of 
Occupation 
(2) Rewards of Position 
(Economic , Security, 
Benefits, etc.) 

Female: (1) Social Value of 
Occupation 
(2) Influence of 
Family 



Social Role Characteristics 

Male: Respected Occupational 

Role, Secure Position, 
Middle Class Worke 
White Collar Worker 



Female: Resoected OccuDational 
Role, Secure Position, 

Middle Class Worker, 

Wh^'. Collar Worker. 




Individual Chooses Occupation 
Whose Characteristics 
Will Allow Him To Function 
In A Role Consistent With 
His Self -Concept 



Preference 
Hierarchy 


Expectancy 
Hierarchy 




Ideal Standards 


Realistic 
Estimates 


Perceiving 


Individual 




Selection Agency Practices 






J 
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I. INJMEDIATE DETERMINANTS: 
OCCUPATION 

Types § Amounts of Rewards 

Altruistic : Extensive 

Chance of Advancement: 

Elementary - Limited 
Secondary - Fair 

Average Hours Worked: 

Elementary - 35-40 per wee' 
over 9 roos. 

Secondary - 40+ per week 
over 9 mos. 

Salary: Average is Approximat 
$9,261.00 per year fr< 
1972 

Fringe Benefits: Sick Leave, 
Professional Leave, 
Personal Leave, etc. 



Job Security: High 



Male: Respected Occupational 

Role, Secure Position* 
Middle Class Worker, 
White Collar Worker 



Female: Resoected Occupational 
Role, Secure Position, 

MiUiP.e Class Worker, 

Wh ♦ . Collar Worker. 

Both: Viewed by Society as 
Professionals in A 
Maisinal Sense Only 



Educational Level Required 

Elementary: Ntost States 
Rf^uire Bachelor's 
Degree S Certification 

Secondary: Bachelor's 
Degree Required By 
Most States, Master's 
Required In Some States 
To Maintain Certification 
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II. SOCIOPSYCHOLOGICAL 
ATrRIBUTES: 
INDIVIDUAL 

Characteristics 

Elementary School Teacher: 

Woman, 37 years of age, most 
likely married. Holds B.S., 
has 8 years of teaching 
experience. 

Secondary School Teacher: 

Man, 33 years of age, probably 
married. Holds B.S., 33-6 chance 
that he also holds Master's 
degree. Has 7 years of teaching 
experience. 

Social Position of Individual 

Ranks 34-36 on a scale of 
90 * common* occupational 
positions. 

Intelligence and Abilities 

Majority of education 
college students rank at 
mediocre level in comparison 
to other non-education 



Salary: Average is Approximtt 
$9,261.00 per year fr 
1972 

Fringe Benefits: Sick Leave, 
Professional Leave, 
Personal Leave, etCt 



Job Security: High 



Environmental Work Orientation 

Social (Supportive) On Holland 
Scale of Work Environments 



II. SOCIOECONOMIC ORGANIZATION; 
OCCUPATION 



Division of Labor 

Public Schools: 

El ement ar y- 1 , 046 , 000 
Secondary - 1,034,000 

Non-Public Schools: 
Elementary- 146 ,000 
Secondary - 80,000 

Rate of Labor Turnover 

Approximately 5% Replacemen 
Rate per Year 



Kanlcs d4-<>6 on a scaift ot 
90 'common* occupational 
positions. 

Intelligence and Abilities 

Majority of education 
college students rank at 
mediocre level in comparison 
to other non-education 
students in academic aptitude 
and achievement. 



Orientations t/' Occupational 
life as Evi".' ^.-ed By 3 Main 



Reasons for 
Choice 



gpational 



Male: Des;ie to Work With 
Young People: 68% 
Value of Education To 
Society: 37% 
Interest in Field: 47% 
Job Security: 20% 
Summer Vacation: 20% 
Influence of Family: 10% 

Female: Desire to Work With 
Young People: 74% 
Value of Education to 

Society: 37% 
Interest in Field: 28% 
Influence of Family: 26% 
Never Considered Other 

Options: 21% 
Job Security: 14% 
Summer Vacation: 12% 



I 
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III. PERSONALITY DEVELOPNENT: 
INDIVIDUAL 



Factors Significantly Affecting 
Socialization Process 

Socioeconomic. Status § Occupation 
of Father: 

Male: 40% prob. Blue Collar 
Middle Class 
30% prob. Professional 
Upper-Middle to 
Middle Class 

Female: 45% prob. Professional 
Upper-Middle to Middle 
Class 

30% prob. Blue Collar 
Middle Class 



III. HISTORICAL CHANGE: OCCUPATIO 



Trends in Social Mobility 

Early 1900' s: 10^^ in rank of 9 
19S0's - 1970's: 34^^ in rank o 

90 



Changes in Demand 

High demand until late 1960's. 
Demand will begin to decrease i 
(approximately) 1976 : 

1970: 1,115,000 Elementary 

934,000 Secondary 
1975: 1,033,000 Elementary 

1,046,000 Secondary 
1979: 1,065,000 Elementary 



Urban 

Personality Orientation 

Primary Personality Mode 
Social (Supportive) 



Elemental Teicher^s 
Personal It Orientation: 

SAX ; r^^=.42^r53^=.30. 



ai 



= ,34 



Secondary Teacher's 
Personality Orientation: 

f r =.42,rse=-54. 



rae^*^^ 



General Personality Mode 
Description: 

Individual is Socially 
Oriented, Prefers 
Theraputic-Type Roles ^ 
Enjoys A *Safe' Environment, 
Possesses High Verbal and 
Interpersonal Skills, Need 
Configuration of High 
Affiliation 

Specific Modal Description: 

Male: Authortarian-^Type 
Personality, Verbally 
Fluent, Outgoing, 
Opinionated, Patient, 
Self -Centered 

Female: Self-confident , Self- 
Assured, Verbally Fluent, 
Cooperative , Conventional , 
In Need of Nfore Supervision 
Than Women in Other Prof- 
essional Groups 



Demand in 1974 largely dependen 
upon geographical areas; surpl 
existing in some areas due to 

1) increasing * of people hold 
teaching degrees, and 

2) drop in enrollment rate 



BIOLOGICAL C0\DITIONS 



Native 
Endowment 



RJC 



SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Social Stratification System 
Cultural Values and Morms 
Demographic Characteristics 
Type of Economy 
Type of Technology 



PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Resources 
Topography 
Climate 
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